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ATOUrTCEMEHT:    Neighbor  Thompson's  weekly  PRIMER  FOR  TOW  FARMERS  is  not  on  the 
air  coming  to  you  from  Station    in    through  the  coopera- 

tion of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     The  subject  of  today's  talk 
is,  "READ  THE  LABELS  OH  TTHAT'yOU  BUY.  " 

—  o — 

There's  an  old  saying  that  it  pays  to  "look  before  you  leap, "  and  a  lot  of 
truth  in  the  statement  "read  the  contract  before  you  sign  on  the  dotted  line. 

In  tines  like  these  when  everybody's  trying  to  cut  corners  and  make  a  dollar 
buy  as  much  as  it  will  it  behooves  us  to  investigate  the  things  we  are  buying  be- 
fore we  lay  the  money  on  the  counter. 

We  can  sometimes  even  "stretch"  the  buying  power  of  a  dollar  by  simply  read- 
ing the  label  on  a  package,  or  by  investigating  the  article  before  you  buy 
That' 
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cially  true  in  the  case  of  foods  and  drugs. 


The  business  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  which  enforces  the 
pure  Food  Law  is  to  protect  our  supplies  of  foods  and  drugs,  and  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  poisonous,  deleterious,  adulterated,  or  misbranded  articles.    And  it's 
the  business  of  the  officials  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  see  that 
statements  on  the  labels  of  foods  and  drugs  are  truthful,  and  not  deceptive  and 
misleading.     They  attend  to  that  business  in  an  impartial  way.     So  read  the  lahels, 
and  you'll  have  more  knowledge  of  what  you  are  getting.    The  label  is  your  -pro- 
tection.   Read  it  BEFORE  you  buy.      that's  not  only  good  "business,  but  it  pre- 
vents arguments  later.    Let  me  illustrate  with  a  page  from  my  own  book  of  per- 
sonal experiences. 

A  few  years  ago  the  United  States  Golf  Association  changed  the  size  of  the 
golf  ball.    They  made  the  new  ball  bigger.    Not  much,  but  a  little.     I  was  pass- 
ing a  "bargain  store  one  day  soon  after  the  new  ruling  went  into  effect  and  saw 
what  appeared  to  be  good,  75-cent  golf  balls  on  sale  at  3  for  a  dollar,     I  bought 
3  balls. 

Then  I  showed  them  to  Mother  Thompson  she  took  one  look  at  the  figures  on 
the  wrappers  and  said,  "Uell,  Jimmie,  Old  Man,  you've  been  taken  in  again.  In 
your  effort  to  save,  you  not  only  bought  old  balls,  but  you  "bought  obsolete  "balls." 

And  so  I  had,  and  all  because  I  neglected  to  read  the  figures  on  the  wrap- 
pers before  I  bought.    Of  course,  I  had  an  argument  with  the  dealer  about  the 

balls.    But  that's  all  it  amounted  to  just  an  argument.    He  said  I  bought  the 

balls  with  my  eyes  open.    And  that  I  should  have  read  the  figures  on  the  wrappers 
before  I  bought  the  balls.     He  was  sorry,  oh,  very  sorry,  but  not  sorry  enough 
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to  refund  my  money.  •  So  I  had  to  keep  the  old  "balls*    All  because  I  bought  before 
I  read.     It  should  have  been  the  other  way  around.     I  should  have  read  "..  ji'c..  t  I 
bought. 

When  money  is  scarce  we  sometdiao^-gO^too  -far -in. .our.  effort  to  save  by  buying 
cheap  goodso    How    cheep  "goods  are  all  right  when  the  quality  is  there,  but 
Mother  Thompson  insists  that  it  is  bad  economy  to  buy  an  article  just  because  it's 
cheap,  >7ithout  first  investigating  the  quality.    That  is  what  she  does.     She  in- 
vestigates.    She  not  only  reads  the  labels,  but  she  asks  questions  about  the  age, 
and  the  quality,  and  the  contents  of  articles  that  are  put  up  in  sealed  packages 
where  she  can't  see  the  goods.     I'll  illustrate  with  another  personal  experience. 
This  time  with  lima  beans 0 

Our  doorbell  rang  the  other  night  while  we  were  eating  suppere     It  was  a 
strong,  vigorous  ring,  too0     I  answered,  and  found  our  neighbor  Mrs.  Casey  Smith 
with  an  open  can  of  beans  in  her  hand. 

"Where1 s  Mother  Thompson?"  she  asked  in  a  hurried  voice. - 

"Here  I  am,  in  the  dining  room,"  said  Mother  Thompson.     "Come  on  in.  Any 
trouble?" 

"Yes..  -  Plenty  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Smith.     "Look  at  the  starch;/,  mature,  dry 
beans  in  this  can.     I  got  it  out  of  a  10-cent  bargain  basket  today.     We're  ex- 
pecting company  tonight o    And  I  was  going  to  warm  up  the  beans  and  serve  them  for 
supper.-  I  wanted  immature,  f resh  beans. " 

"Let  me  see  the  label  on  the  can,"  said  Mother  Thompson.-  Looking  at  the  label 

she  read  it  over  slowly  " SOAKSD  DRY  LIMA  BEASTS.  "  Then  she  said,  "Why, 

Mrs.  Smith,  you  got  exactly  what  you  bought.    The  label  states  that  the  beans  were 
dry,  and  that  they  were  soaked  before  canning.    Did  you  read  the  label  before  you 
bought  the  beans?" 

"Oh,  law,  no,- I  forgot  about  the  label,"  said  Mrs.  Smith  hurrying  away  highly 
embarrassed*    Another  case  where  a  buyer  would  have  been  helped  by  reading  the 
label  before  she-  bought. 

The  law  that  governs  the  statements  on  labels  says  that  all  packaged  foods 
must  bear  a  plain,  conspicuous,  and  truthful  statement  of  the  quantity  of  the 
content  So     If,  for  example,  a  container  holds  a  quart  of  maple  sirup,  the  label 
will  say  so.    And  if  it  contains  a  mixture  of  maple  sirup  and  cane  sirup,  the  label 
will  tell  you  that,  too.     The  label  tells  you  a  great  deal  about  what  you're  buy- 
ing. 

But  the  label  doesn't  stop  at  just  telling  what  is  inside  of  a  container. 
It  goes  further  than  that.     It  tells  how  much  is  in  the  container. 


I  saw  a  woman  buy  a  bottle  of  vanilla  the  other  daye    The  bottle  she  selected 
was  almost  twice  the  size  of  a  bottle  she  refused.     She  thought  she  was  getting  a 
bargain  because  she  got  a  big  bottle.    But  the  label  on  the  big  bottle  stated 
that  the  contents  of  that  bottle  contained  4  fluid  ounces,  while  the  label  on  the 
smaller  bottle  said  that  it  held  8  fluid  ounces.    Twice  as  much  as  the  big  bottle. 
The  big  bottle  had  deceptive  sides.    But  big  bottles  and  big  packages  won't  fool 
you,  if  you'll  read  the  label,  because  the  law  says  the  label  must  tell  the  truth 
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about  such  things  as  weight  *  measure,  or  count.     50  don't  go  by  the  size  of  a 
package  alone.    Head,  the  cont ents  figures  on  the  label,  as  '.Tell. 

And  remember  that  the  Federal  law  applies  only  to  the  statements  on  the  label, 
or  in  circulars  accompanying  the  goods  in  interstate  trade.     It  has  no  control 
over  outside  advertising  nor  over  products  shipped  within  the  State  where  they 
originated. 

I  know  of  no  Federal  law  governing  what  a  salesman  may  tell  you  about  the 
product  he  is  selling.    But  if  you  want  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth  read  the 
modest  claim  on  the  label  itself,  and  you'll  get  it. 

Let  me  illustrate.    Eggs  were  a  good  price  last  fall.    And  the  back-yard 
poultry  keepers  in  our  community  took  advantage  of  that  situation.     They  did 
everything  they  could  to  increase  egg  production.    One  day  a  salesman  appeared 
selling  a  poultry  tonic  that  he  guaranteed  to  increase  egg  production  at  least  10 
per  cent. 

He  made  every  house  that  had  chickens.    And  finally  landed  at  the  home  of  our 
banker.     The  banker  took  him  out  to  show  him  some  odd  chickens  called  "Haked- 
necks,"  that  he  had  bought  the  week  before.    Haked-neck  chickens  don't  have  any 
feathers  on  their  necks. 

Well  sir,  when  the  salesman  saw  those  naked- neck  chickens  he  simply  exploded. 
He  said,  "Look,  your  chickens  are  losing  their  feathers]    My,  but  those  birds 
are  in  a  bad  condition.    Are  they  laying?" 

No,"  said  the  banker. 

"Of  course  not! "  exclaimed  the  salesman.     They  can't.     They  are  sick,  and 
they'll  die  unless  you  doctor  them."     Then  the  salesman  got  confidential.  He 
lowered  his  voice,  and  said,  "But  a  bottle  of  my  guaranteed  egg  tonic  will  cure 
those  chickens.     I'll  guarantee  it  to  grow  feathers  on  the  necks,  and  put  the  hens 
on  the  nests,  if  you'll  buy  a  bottle  now,  and  start  the  treatment  this  afternoon. 
Here's  dollar  bottle." 

The  banker  took  the  bottle  and  read  the  label.     It  said:     "This  preparation 
is  made  from  —  caesium — -gentian,  and  iron  sulphate."    How  capsium  is  just  an- 
other name  for  red  pepper.     Gentian  is  a  stomach  tonic.    And  iron  sulphate  is 
a  good  coloring  matter.     That  preparation  wouldn't  produce  eggs  or  grow  feathers 
at  all.     It  couldn't.    And  the  banker  knew  it  when  he  read  the  label. 

A.  R.  Lee  poultry  specialist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
says  that  good  feed  is  the  best  egg  tonic  he  has  ever  used.     If  you  want  a  com- 
bination tonic,  he  recommends  a  mixture  of  good  chickens,  good  feed  and  good 
management.     That's  his  guarantee  for  more  eggs.    And  if  you  want  reliable  poul- 
try information  he  says  get  it  from  your  county  agent,  or  from  your  State  college 
of  agriculture* 

That's  all  for  today.    But  before  leaving  the  microphone  I'll  summarize  what 
I  have  said: 
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First,  lay  off  of  "nostrums",  "cure-alls"  and  quack  remedies,  and 
Second;  read  the  labels  before  you  buy  the  goods. 

And  now,  with  every  good  wish  for  the  Hew  Year,  Mother  Thompson  and  I  remain 
yours  truly  until  this  time  next  Wednesday  when  we'll  be  on  the  air  again  with  our 
regular  weekly  talk  for  TO  TOT  FARMERS. 

— 0— 

AFi-TOUUCaimTT:        This  is  Station    in    concluding  the  week- 

ly PRIMER  FOR.  TO 'IT  FARMERS  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Jail.  11,  1933 

PROGRAM  DIRECTOR; 

Please  make  the  following  correction  on  the  pRIL'IER 
FOR  TOWN  FARLERS  radio  release  dated  January  25,  1333: 

Change  line  8,  page  C,  to  road; 

11  cent,  ought  to  eat  3  or  4  pounds  of  grain  and  an 
equal  weight  of  mash  a  day  for" 


Sincerely  yours, 


Chief  of  Radio  Service. 
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Wednesday/,  January  11,.  1332, 
FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY 

All  Regions 

AinTOUnCEMZNT:  The  weekly  TOW  FARMER  talk  from  the  United  States  Department  0r 
Agriculture  is  nor.-  on  the  air  coining  to  you  from  Station  in 


The  subject  of  this  week's  talk  is  'ATTRACTING  SONG  BIRDS. 


—  o — 


Attracting  song  birds  is  a  give  and  take  proposition. 


If  you  l:&e  song  birds,  and  want  them  around  your  place  you'll  have  to  give 

them  something  m  the  way  of  food  and  shelter  food  in  the  winter  months,^! 

snel_^er  during  the  nesting  season.    At  least  that's  the  way  it~is~In~  our  community 
ana  nr.  ¥.  L.  McAfee,  a  Dird  specialist  of  the  United  states  Bureau  oF¥iolokical  ' 
Survey,  tells  me  tnat  it's  about  like  that  in  other  parts  of  the  country  too? 

^  One  of  the  first  boyhood  speeches  that  I  learned  to  recite  was  a  little  verse 
on  reeding  song  birds  in  winter.     It  runs  like  this: 

"Rain  and  snow  cover  the  ground, 
And  it's  cold  in  every  tree 
And  a  hard  time  for  the  little  birds, 
Though  not_  for  y_ou  and  me. 

"So  let  us  help  the  birds, 
And  spare  them  cake  or  bread; 
How  lonely  all  the  world  would  be 
If  they  were  lying  dead. " 

tw  J  gUe!!,irS  a.faGt  a11  right  that  sonS  Mrds  are  not  as  plentiful  in  the 
thickly,  settled  regions  as  they  used  to  be.    And  I  suppose  you  know  why.  0ur 
modern  civilization  is  too  strenuous  for  them.     In  our"  rush  and  scramble  for  the 
possession  oi  eartaly  goods  we  have  in  entirely  too  many  cases  thoughtlessly  de- 
stroyed ;ne  nesting  places  of  some  of  our  best-loved  song  birds.  "  ~~ 

On  top  of  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  still  believe  that  song  birds 
do  more  harm  than  good,  and  that  birds  have  no  place  in  the  city  or  a-ound  a'back- 
yard  garaen.     I  have  a  man  like  that  for  a  neighbor.     He's  a  good  neighbor  too, 
ana  a  good^an  m  our  community,  but  he  has  no  earthly  use  for  birds.    He  looks 
Snoi?8**!"      SUf?icion?  sa^s  ^  ^ey  take  more  than  they  give,  and  he  actually 
snoots  at  'em  witn  an  air-rifle  whenever  he  catches  them  arounThis  back-yard 
saraen.      He  Was  snooting  at  a  mockingbird  one  day  last  week.    And  it's  against 
the  law  io  kill  a  song  bird  in  our  community  too. 

a  1ofIT°^  H11  ffU  that  Mrds  eat  a  few  berries  now  and  then,  and  that  they  do 
a  lot  of  otner  tnings  we  don't  like  th 


■nem  to  do,  but  bird: 


are  not  thieves,  or 
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highway  robbers,  and  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  weight  of  evidence  from  an 
economic  standpoint  is  in  favor  of  the  b irds. 

If  you  happen  to  be  a  doubting  Thomas  and  want  to  find  out  about  the  real 
usefulness  of  our  American  birdst  write  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  Washington-,  and  ask  them  for  information  on  the  economic  importance  of 
our  native  birds. 

McAtee  says  that  34  different  kinds  of  birds  feed  on  the  potato  beetle;  46 
on  the  codling  moth;  45  on  the  army  worm;  36  on  the  gypsy  moth;  66  on  the  cotton- 
boll  weevil;  98  on  cutworms;  175  on  leaf  hoppers,  and  205  on  wire  worms. 

If  somebody  should  come  along  and  offer  to  kill  potato  bugs,  bean  beetles, 
cut-worms,  and  other  garden  insects  free  of  charge,  you'd  accept  the  offer  in  a 
minute  wouldn't  you?    I  would,  I  know. 

Of  course,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  if  you  want  song  birds  around  you  will 
have  to  give  them  something  in  the  way  of  a  house  at  nesting  time.     There  are  two 
reasons  for  that.    First,  natural  nesting  places  are  not  so  plentiful  as  they  used 
to  be.    That's  especially  true  in  cities.     Second,  some  of  our  finest  birds  are 
unable  to  build  houses  themselves.     They  nest  in  holes  that  they  find  in  dead 
branches  or  trees,  usually  old  woodpecker  holes.    That's  a  fact.    And  among  these 
birds  are  such  popular  ones  as  the  bluebird,  and  the  tree  swallow.     So  if  you 
want  to  enjoy  the  songs  of  these  birds  and  have  them  around  your  place,  Mr.  IIcAtee 
says  that  you'll  have  to  provide  them  with  some  sort  of  house  at  nesting  time. 

That  brings  us  to  bird  houses.    How  this  is  only  the  eleventh  of  January, 
and  several  weeks  until  the  nesting  season,  but  it's  not  too  early  to  build  a  few 
bird  houses,  or  to  repair,  or  clean  the  houses  you  already  have.     I  don't  know 
whether  you  know  it  or  not,  but  birds  like  clean  houses.     I've  lost  a  number  of 
bird  tenants  in  my  time  by  not  having  their  houses  ready  when  they  arrived  in  the 
spring. 

McAtee  says  that  bird  houses  ought  to  be  cleaned  at  least  once  a  season. 
The  ideal  plan  is  to  clean  the  house  just  after  each  brood. has  left.    Birds  have 
a  lot  of  trouble  during  the  nesting  season  with  such  things  as  lice,  mites,  and 
fleas.     That's  why  you  want  to  keep  the  house  clean.     I  sometimes  dust  the  inside 
of  my  bird  houses  with  -pyre thrum  powder,    pyrethrum  powder  kills  insects.  But 
don't  use  it  around  the  eggs,  or  on  the  young  birds.     That's  dangerous.    Use  it 
in  the  house  only  and  before  the  house  is  occupied  by  birds, 

I  get  a  number  of  letters  every  spring  asking  about  the  best  location  for 
bird  houses.     So  I'll  tell  you  about  that.    My  personal  preference  is  posts  or 
rather  short  poles.    And  it's  all  right  to  suspend  your  bird  house  from  the  branch 
of  a  tree  if  you  want  to.    But  there  is  one  place  where  I  never  put  a  bird  house. 
I  never  nail  a  bird  house  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  on  one  of  the  big  branches. 
Birds  don't  like  to  nest  in  a  house  nailed  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree.     There  are  two 
reasons  for  that.    First,  it's  usually  shady  around  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  birds 
don't  like  to  nest  in  dark,   shady  places.     Second,  cats,  snakes,  and  other  bird 
enemies  can  get  at  bird  houses  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  better  than  they  can  when 
the  house  is  suspended  from  a  branch,  or  set  on  top  of  a  pole.    Then  too  nailing 
the  house  on  a  tree  may  damage  the  tree.     In  a  pinch  birds  may  occupy  a  house 
nailed  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  but  I  know  from  both  observation  and  experience 
that  they  don't  prefer  that  location.     So  don't  nail  your  bird  house  to  the  trunk 
of  a  tree. 
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I've  seen  bird  houses  mounted  on  top  of  polos  30  feet  high.    But  that's  en- 
tirely too  high  for  a  bird  house.     You  can't  get  to  it  to  clean  it  out.  And 
if  you  don't  keep  a  bird  house  clean,  and  livable,  the  time  will  come  when  the 
birds  will  turn  it  down  for  some  other  house  in  better  condition.     So  my  sugges- 
tion is,  keep  your  bird  house  down  where  you  can  get  to  it  to  clean  it  out. 

But,  neighbor  Thompson,  you  say,  what  about  snakes  and  cats?    Won't  they 
annoy  and  even  catch  some  of  the  birds  if  you  use  short  poles? 

How  the  answer  to  that  question  is  both  yes,  and  no.    Yes,  if  you  fail  to 

protect  the  poles  and  no,  if  you  protect  them.     If  snakes  and  cats  trouble 

your  bird  tenants,  tack  a  piece  of  slick  tin  around  the  pole  up  near  the  bird 
house.     If  you'll  do  that  the  laugh  will  be  on  the  cat  or  the  snake  because  they 
simply  can't  climb  slick  tin. 

The  ideal  location  for  a  bird  house  is  where  it  will  get  both  sun  and  snade. 
But  if  you  have  to  choose  between  the  sun  or  the  shade,  take  the  open  sun.  Birds 
like  sunlight.    And  they  don't  like  dark,   shady  places.     So  locate  your  bird  house 
in  a  good,  well-protected  place  where  it  will  get  plenty  of  sunlight. 

When  it  comes  to  the  house  itself  I  only  have  one  suggestion.  Make  it  -plain. 
Birds  don't  care  a  whistle  for  a  fancy  house.  Host  birds  would  just  as  soon  nest 
in  a  gourd,  or  an  old  shoe,  but  these  are  not  so  substantial  as  good  wood  houses. 

Mother  Thompson  and  I  build  bird  houses  out  of  rough  or  unfinished  lumber. 
That's  so  the  birds  can  hold  to  it.    And  we  find  it  best  to  use  rather  heavy 
lumber  too,  say  abo^^t  an  inch,  or  inch  and  a  half  thick.    Thick  walls  don't  heat 
up  so  fast  in  hot  weather.     Then,  too,  they  are  much  safer  in  storms. 

ITow  we  come  to  the  roof.    And  there' s  one  -point  to  observe  there.     See  that 
the  roof  extends  out  over  the  doorway  2  or  3  inches.     That  is  to  protect  the  door- 
way or  entrance  hole  from  driving  rains.     That's  important  too;  because  birds 
don't  like  wot  houses. 

Some  -people  have  an  idea  that  a  bird  house  ought  to  have  a  perch  near  the 
entrance  so  the  birds  can  light  on  that  and  investigate  the  house  before  it  goes 
in.    But  that  isn't  necessary  at  all.    A  perch  near  the  entrance  offers  a  place 
for  other  birds  to  stand  while  they  torment  the  bird  or  birds  in  the  nest  in  the 
house.     So  don't  provide  perches  around  the  entrance  of  your  bird  house. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago  birds  don't  like  a  wet  house.    And  one  of  the  ways  I 
prevent  wet  houses  is  to  "face"  the  house  away  from  the  prevailing  wind  and  rain 
storms.     That's  a  very  little  thing.    But  it  adds  a  great  deal  to  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  the  birds. 

Birds  don't  like  to  be  crowded  either,  and  if  your  place  is  all  cluttered  up 
with  bird  houses  you'll  probably  find  some  of  them  vacant.    At  least  that's  Jeen 
my  experience. 

One  of  my  pet  hobbies  in  handling  birds  is  to  give  them  as  much  privacy  as 
possible,  and  meddle  with  their  business  as  little  as  possible.    Birds,  as  a  rule, 
don't  like  to  have  outsiders  poking  around  in  their  business.     So  my  suggestion  is, 
give  your  birds  a  nice,  clean  house,  and  then  leave  them  alone. 

That's  all  for  today.     Good  bye  now,  and  good  luck  until  this  time  next 
Wednesday. 

—  o — 
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on  the  air,  sending  you 


ANNOUNCEMENT;    Wednesday  it  is  Station   

Neighbor  Thompsons  weekly  PRIMER  FOR  TOWN  FARMERS  from  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    The  subject  of  this  week1  s  talk  is  the  "CARE  OF  HOUSE 
PLANTS. " 

 ooooOoooo  


Outdoor  plants  go  through  complete  change  of  living  conditions  when  they're 
brought  inside.    That's  the  first  thing  they  do.    And  it  takes  some  plants  several 
weeks  to  get  accustomed  to  their  new  surroundings  and  the  life  indoors.     So  don't 
be  surprised  if  .your  plants  grow  rather  slowly  for  sometime  after  they  are  trans- 
ferred indoors.    That's  all  right.     They  are  simply  following  nature's  rule  of 
changing  their  habit  of  growth  to  meet  the  new  conditions  of  dry  air„  and  less 
daylight. 

You  can  solve  the  dry  air  problem,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by  giving  the 
indoor  plants  enough  water,  and  by  keeping  the  air  reasonably  moist  in  the  room 
where  they  grow.    But  you  can't  do  much  about  the  reduced  light.    About  the  best 
you  can  do  i  s  to  put  the  plants  in  a  south  window  where  they'll  get  as  much  sun- 
light as  possible. 

I'm  often  asked,  at  this  time  of  year  why  indoor  plants  need  so  nuch  at- 
tention as  to  watering,  I'll  tell  you.     There  are  two  reasons.    First,  indoor 
plants  are  in  pots,  and  they  can't  send  their  roots  down  into  a  subsoil  for  more 
water  when  the  topsoil  is  dry.    Indoor  plants  have  to  depend  on  you    for  all  the 
water  they  get.    Second,  the  air  in  the  average  furnace-heated  home  is  dry.  And 
dry  air  has  a  tendency  to  dry  out  the  plants.     That  calls  for  more  water.    Did  you 
ever  see  a  plant  ask  for  water?    I  have.    And  I'll  tell  you  how  they  do  it. 

To  begin  with  plants  get  hungry  and  thirsty  as  truly  as  we  do.    When  we 

are  downright  hungry  or  thirsty,  we  get  tired,  and  languid  and  sometimes  cross. 

And  plants  are  too.    When  a  plant  gets  hungry  for  food5  or  thirsty  for  water,  it 
gets  tired,  and  languid,  and  droopy  looking.    If  it  doesn't  get  what  it  wants  in 
a  reasonable  time  it'll  do  3  things.    First,  it'll  stop  growing.     Second,  it'll 
wilt.    And  third,  it'll  die.    So  when  your  indoor  plant  takes  on  a  tired  and  lan- 
guid look,  and  shows  signs  of  wilting  get  busy,  because  that's  the  plant's  way 

of  telling  you  that  it's  being  neglected. 

I  gave  a  talk  about  a  month  ago  on  watering  begonjas,  geraniums,  and  the 
softwood,  house  plants,,    So  we'll  skip  those  for  the  time  being  and  take  up  the 
watering  of  ferns,  and  loalms. 
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The  fern  used  to  "be  our  most  popular'  house  plant*    But  that  was  when  we 
had  large,  airy  homes,  and  "before  the  time  of  our  present  "bungalow,  and  overheated 
apartment.    I  find  it  rather  hard  to  keep  a  fern  for  any  length  of  time  in  a 
modern  overheated  house  with  small  rooms,  unless  I  give  it  special  core, 

Mr.  P.L.  Mulford,  floriculturist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, says  that  an  indoor  fern  needs  three  things  sunlight, — 'air,—  and  water* 

He  says  never  let  a  fern  get  very  dry.    The  natural  home  of  most  ferns*  is 
in  a  damp  place,  and  when  you  transfer  one  of  them  to  a  small 9  dry,  overheated 
room  it  has  to  put  up  a  fight  to  live.    But  you  can  help  it  in  that  fight;  And 
here's  what  you  do, 

First,  give  it  plenty  of  water — -never    let  a  fern  get  dry. 

Mr.  Mulford  says  that  it's  a  good  idea  to  sprinkle  the  fern  all  over 
with  clean,  fresh  water.    In  other  words,  give  your  fern  a  light,  careful  bath 
about  once  a  month.    Washing  not  only  keeps  the  fern  fresh  looking,  but  it  cleans 
the  dust  and  dirt...  from  the  leaves,  and  that  in  tarn,  allows  the  fern  to  breathe 
better.    Plants  '  breathe  in  their  way  as  we  do  in  our  own. 

Bat  don't  forget  that  a  fern  needs  some  water.    Mother  Thompson  and  I 
have  a  fine  big  Boston  fern  in  a  10-inch  pot.    T7e  give  that  fern  a  glassful  of 
water  a  day.    And  we  water  it  every  day,   too.    So  don't  forget  to  water  your  fern. 

And  now  that  we've  watered  the  fern,  let's  move  over  to  the  Palms, 
Dracenas  and  Rubber  Plants  and  talk  about  them. 

The  Dracaena,  with  its  dark  green,  drooping  leaves,  and  the  common  Rub- 
ber plant,  both  require  about  the  same  kind  of  care  and  treatment  as  the  fern, 
except  that  direct  sunshine  is  not  necessary.    If  properly  cared  for  the  Palms, 
Dracena  and  Rubber  plants  are  quite  hardy,  and  under  favorable  conditions  live 
for  a  long,  long  time  sometimes  for  15  or  20  years,  or  more. 

The  Sanseveria,  or  "Bow-String  Hemp",  is  another  plant  that  is  not  only 
fairly  hards'-,  but  one  that  is  growing  in  popularity  as  a  winter  house  plant.  One 
reason  for  that  is  because    the  Bow-string  Hemp  can  be  separated  and  propagated 
so  easily.    If  the  pot  becomes  crowded,  you  can    separate  the  plants,  and  start 
new  ones  in  other  pots. 

The  Bow-String  Hemp  will  grow  under  almost  any  conditions,  and  almost 

anywhere  except  in  a  very  dark  place.    But  it  grows  best  in  a  rather  heavy  soil. 

Don't  make  the  mistake  of  repotting  the  Bow-String  Hemp  too  often  because  it  grows 
best  in  a  fairly  small  pot.    It  makes  the  finest  showing  where  there  are  three 
or  four  plants  in  one  pot. 

The    Pandanus,  or  "Screw-Pine"   calls  for  lots  of  water  during  the  summer,  but 
cool  weather  quenches  its  thirst.      So  keep  the  Screw  Pine  a  little  dry  during 
its    stay  indoors  in  the  winter.    You'll  have  to  give  it  some  water,  of  course, 
and  that  calls  for  one  precaution.    Here  it  is,  When  you  water  the  Scretf  Pine  in 
winter,  "be  caxeful  not  to  get  water  in  the  heart  of  the  plant.    If  you  do,  tne 
water  may  cause  the  plant  to  rot. 
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And  now  how  many  of  you  listeners  have  hanging  basket  plants  and  Tines  in 
your  house  this  winter?    Hanging  plants  and  vines  are  an  important  part  of  every 
good,  w ell -balanced  indoor  garden.      I^l  name  a  few,  and  then  tell  you  how  to 
take  care  of  them. 

There  is  the  Tradescantia,  or  "Spider  Wort",  one  variety  of  which  is 
called  "Wandering  Jew,    It  makes  a  beautiful  plant  for  a  hanging  basket.    It  has 
grassy-green,  or  light  striped  leaves.    There  are  several  varieties    of  Tradescan- 
tia and  they  range  in  color  from      shades  of  green,  to  red,  and  yellow. 

The  Linaria,  usually  called  Kenilworth  Ivy,  or  "Mother  of  Thousands,"  is 
one  of  our  best  known  indoor  vines. 

Another  good  hanging  basket  plant  is  the  Asparagas  Sprengeri,  a  close 
relative  of  Asparagas    Plumosa  -  sometimes  called  Asparagas  Fern. 

This  plant  has  a  graceful,  drooping  spray  with  short,  thin,  yellowish 
green  leaves.    It's  a  favorite  with  indoor  gardeners,  and  grows  well  under  most 
co  ndi  tions. 

A  less  common  hanging  basket  plant  is  the  Ficus  Repens,  or  "Climbing  Fig". 
That's  a  vine.    It  ha,s  a  small  oval  leaf  about  a  half  inch  long,  and  grows  in  a 
peculiar  spiral  form.    Climbing  Fig  grows  well  indoors  during  cold  weather,  and 
makes  a  good  plant  for  the  outside  in  warm  weather  or  in  mild  climates. 

Now  for  the  care  of  these  trailing  plants  and  vines  while  they  are  housed 

indoors. 

All  the  hanging  basket  plants  I  have  mentioned,  need  plenty  of  two  things — 
light,  and  water.    Did  you  get  that?    Light,  and  water.    And  that's  about  all. 
So  if  you  want  the  very  best  results  from  your  hanging  plants  and  vines  this  win- 
ter—  -hang  them  near  a  window.    Mulford  says  that  some  of  the  hanging  vines  like 
"Wandering  Jew"  will  grow  two  or  three  feet  during  their  stay  indoors    this  winter 
if  you'll  just  hang  them  near  a  window  where  they  can  get  plenty  of  light,  and 
then  give  them  plenty  of  water.    As  for  soil,  use  a  good  rich  soil,  and  keep  it 
moist.    That's  about  all  there  is  to  the  care  of  the  hanging  plants  and  vines  that 
I've  montioaed,  except  to  keep  them  at  a  temperature  of  60  or  65  degrees  and  in 
a  room  where  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  cooking  gas. 

And  now  I'll  end  by  giving  you  Mother  Thompson's  favorite  indoor  plant  for 
the  end-table.    It's  called  the  "Redwood  Barl."    It  is  simply  a  knot  from  the  Cal- 
ifornia Redwood  tree.    Get  one  of  these  knots  and  put  it  in  a  little  water,  and 
you'll  be  surprised  at  the  results.  It  breaks  out  in  a  green  growth  like  the  tiny 
branches  of  a  beautiful  tree.    If  you  keep  it  watered  it'll  last  for  years.  If 
you  want  something  odd  for  your  indo  r  garden,  try  the  Redwood  Burl. 

And  now  before  I  leave,  let  me  remind  you  once  again  of  the  house  plant's 
greatest  enemy.    It  is  plain,  ordinary,  caoking  or  illuminating  gas — either  raw,  or 
the  fumes  from  burned  gas.  So  keep  your  house  plants  as  far  away  from  the  gas  fix- 
tares  as  you  possibly  can  the  further,  the  better,  and  above  all  have  your  gas 

stoves  ventilated  into  a  chimney  or  a  ventilator  pipe  to  carry  off  the  fumes  that 
result  from  the  burning  of  the  gas. 


AMOUNCEHSHT ;    And  that,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  was  Neighbor  Thompson's  weekly  PRIMER 

FOR  T0WKT  FARMERS  coming  to  you  from  Station  in   ,  in  cooperation 

with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Well,  here  it  is  Wednesday,  and  time  for  the  weekly  PRiHER  FOR  - C~: 


FARHERS    from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    The  subject  of  this 
week*s  TQWfl  FARMER  is  POULTRY. 

— -ooOoo — - 

How  would  you  like  to  have  a  hen  that  laid  an  egg  every  day'; walking 
around  in  your  "back  yard?      Host  of  us  would  like  to  own  such  a  hen,  out  that 
hen  i  s  yet  to  be  hatched. 

The  average    hen  in  this  country  lays  about  80  eggs  a  year.    But  that*s 
the  average, end  there  are  naturally  a  lot  of  hens  that  beat  the  average.    For  ex- 
ample, there  are  hens  at  the  Government  poultry  flock  at  Beltsville,  Maryland, 
that  lay  500  eggs  in  a  year.    And  one  of  my  neighbors,  WRB,  has  a  hen  in  his 
back- yard  flock  that  laid  177  eggs  last  year. 

Why  that  difference?    Why  does  one  hen  lay  80  eggs  a  year,  another  177 
eggs,  and  still  another  300  oggs? 

Well,  there  are  a  number  of  reasonse    But  the  main  reason  is  breeding. 
AcR8  Lee,  poultry  specialist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  says 
that  breeding,  more  than  any  other  ono  thing,  is  responsible  for  the  difference 
in  egg  production. 

This  is  the  last  part  of  January.    The  hatching  season  is  close  at  hand, 
and  it  won*t  be  long  until  the  successful  back-yard  poultryman  will  be  looking 
around  for  his  supply  of  baby  chicks. 

How  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  whether  you  hatch  eggs  in  your  own 

incubator,  whether  you  hatch  them  under  hens,  or  whether  you  buy  day-old  chicks  

there  is  one    thing  that  you  want .    That  is  QUADI TY . 

If  you  want  hens  in  your  flock  that  will  average  150  or  160  eggs  next 
year,  110"    is  the  time  to  start  working  towards  that  goal.    And  the  best  way  to 
get  those  high-producing  hens  is  to  start  with  eggs  or  chicks  from  some  of  the 
good,  bred-to-lay  strains. 

If  you  buy  hatching  eggs,  or  hatch  the  eggs  from  your  own  flock,  use  enly 
eggs  from  bred-to-lay  flocks  which  are  free  from  disease,  and  be  critical  in  your 
selection  of  the  eggs.      Don' t  accept  an  egg  just  because  it»s  big,  or  because 
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it's  fresh.    Consider  the  factors  that  make  a  good  hatching  egg.    There  are  5  of 
those  factors.    Here  they  are,      fertility,  freshness,  size,  shape,  and  shell. 
And  I  named  them  in  the  order  of  their  importance.    Fertility,  first;  freshness, 
second;  size,  third;  shape,  fourth;  and  shell  last. 

Mr.  Lee  says  that  they  get  the  "best  hatches  and  the  "best  chicks  in  the 
Government  flock  at  Beltsville,  Md.  when  they  use  good-sized,  fresh,  fertile  eggs 
of  a  uniform  shape  with  clean,  sound  shell  sc     So  if  you  plan  to  get  your  replace- 
ment chickens  by  hatching  the  eggs  at  home,  select   :and  hatch  only  the  "best  of 
eggs. 

If  you  "buy  day-old  chicks  from  a  hatchery,  insist  on  quality  again. 
Quality  is  just  as  important  in  the  chicks  you  "buy  as  it  is  in  the  eggs  you  set. 
And  it's  not  a  difficult  matter  now  to  get  day-old  chicks  from  good  strains  of 
chickens  that  are  "bred  for  high  egg  production. 

So  if  you  want  high-producing  hens  next  fall,  start  now  by  hatching 
quality  eggs  from  egg-producing  hens,  or  buy  day-old  chicks  from  good  strains  of 
chickens  that  have  been  bred  for  egg  production. 

Chickens  are  the  general  subject  of  conversation  in  our  community  just 
now.    A  great  many  of  the  back-yard  flocks  are  way  off  in  egg  production  and  the 
flock  owners  want  to  know  why. 


Mrs.  Casey  Smith  who  lives  across  the  street  from  us  dropped  in  ior  a 
little  visit  the  other  evening.    One  of  her  first  questions  was: 

"Mother  Thompson,  are  you  getting  any  eggs  now?" 

"Yes,  a  few, "    Mother  Thompson  replied. 

"Well,  I'm  not,"    said  Mrs.  Smith.    I  haven't  had  an  egg  for  several 
days.    Our  hens  have  completely  stopped  laying.    What  do  you  reckon  is  the  matter?" 

"I  don't  knoWp "  replied  Mother  Thompson,  "unless  the  hens  need  more 
□ash  feed." 

"MASEi"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Smith,  "Why,  Mother  Thompson,  I  give  them  mash 

every  day. 

"That  may  be."    said  Mother  Thompson,  "but  I'll  just  bet  that's  the 
reason  your  hens  are  not  laying. 11 

And  sure  enough  it  was.    An  investigation  revealed  that  Mrs.  Smith*  s 
hens  were  too  fat.    They  had  so  much  grain  that  they  ate  very  little  mash. 

It  takes  mash  to  produce  eggs.    And  if  a  hen  doesn't  eat  mash  why 
naturally  she  can8 1  produce  eggs*    And  hens  that  have  been  confined  to  a  small 
back  yard  all  winter  sometimes  lose  their  appetite  and  do  not  eat  as  much  dry 
mash  as  'they  oughts  along  about  this  time  of  the  year,  and  that  results  in  what 
Mother  Thompson  calls  an  "egg  slump." 
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Bat  you  don't  have  to  have  an  egg  slunp  daring  the  winter.    You  can  avoid 
it  "by  regulating  the  feeding  of  the  flock  according  to  the  condition  and  weight 
of  the  hens. 

Our  hack-yard  flock  consists  of  25  Rhode  Island  Eed  hens  in  their  first 
laying  year.    T7e  are  now  getting  a"bout  a  dozen  eggs  a  day.    That's  about  50  per 
cent  production,  and  not  "bad  for  a  hack-yard  flock  at  this  tine  of  winter. 

Lee  says  that  a  flock  of  25  general-purpose  hens  laying  about  50  per 
cent,  ought  to  eat  6  to  7  pounds  of  grain  and  an  equal  weight  of    mash  a  day  for 
"best  results,  unless  they  get  considerable  table  scraps. 

He  says  that  a  drop  of  one  or  two  pounds  of  feed  a  day  may  be  enough  to 
start  a  drop  in  egg  production,  and  that  if  the  egg  slump  continues  some  of  the 
pullets  may  even  start  a  light  molt.    And  that's  bad.    So  keep  an  eye  on  your  feed 
hoppers  at  this  season.    If  your  hens  do  not  eat  as  much  mash  as  they  ought,  feed 
some  moist  mash  each  day  or  feed  the  table  scraps  on  top  of  the  dry  mash. 

Of  course,  egg  slumps  are  not  always  the  result  of  insufficient  feed. 
More  often  they  result  from  changes  such  as  in  feed,  management,  or  outbreaks  '0'f 
disease,  or  from  poor  ventilation,  or  poor  breeding.    But  the  greatest  cause  of 

egg  slumps  is  the  weather  —  violent  changes  in  the  weather.    So  keep  a  close 

watch  on  jour  flock  when  you  have  sudden,  and  violent  changes  in  the  weather. 

Well,  that  brings  up  P5SVEIJTI PIT .    I  have  found  from  more  than  12  years  of 
experience  in  the  poultry  business  that  it's  a  great  deal  easier  to  PZSVIIITT  egg 
slumps  during  the  winter  months  than  it  is  to  try  to  cure  them  after  they  have 
developed.    So  my  suggestion  is,  take  care  of  your  hens  by  careful  even  feeding, 
and  try  to  prevent  the  egg  slumps  from  occurring. 

A  hen  that  lays  150  eggs  a  year  needs  44  pounds  of  .  grain,  40  pounds  of 
mash,  and  11  pounds  of  miscellaneous  feeds.    And  it  takes  an  appetite  to  handle 
that  much  feede    So  don't  be  surprised  if  some  of  your  high- producing  hens  get 
out  of  condition  along  towards  the  close  of  the  winter. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  stimulate  a  lagging  appetite  is  to  feed  a  moist 
mash  once  a  day.    You  make  a  moist  mash  by  simply  wetting  the  dry  mash  with  water 
or  mi lk«    Milk,  of  course,  is  best,  if  you  have  it. 

Mother  Thompson  and  I  usually  start  feeding  our  hens  a  wet  mash  once  a 
day  along  about  Christmas  time.    We  do  that  as  a  matter  of  prevention*    And  we  feed 
the  wet  mash  either  at  noon  or  just  before  the  night  feeding  of  groin. 

Xfod-liver  oil  is  a  good  feed  for  winter  use.    Mix  a  half  pint  of  cod-liver 
oil  with  50  pounds  of  mash.    That's  enough  to  mix  up  for  25  hens. 

Another  good  appetizer  is  green  feed.    A  hen  just  naturally  loves  green 
feed  during  the  winter,.    If  you  want  proof,  turn    your  hens  out  in  the  morning 
and  see  what  they  eat  first.    Chickens  will  leave  water,  mash,  and  even  scratch 
grains,  to  run  and  pick  at  greens  if  they  are  available  at  this  season. 
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Green  feeds  are  not  only  a  good  appetizer,  but  they  are  also  a  good  addi- 
tion to  the  ration.    Green  feeds  promote  "better  winter  health,  and  that  in  turn, 
helps  to  prevent  molts*    An  average  hen  Vd.ll  eat  about  11  pounds  of  green  feed 
in  a  year  if  she  can  get  it.    Green  feeds  give  "both  "bulk  and  pai stability  to  the 
ration*    They  contain  such  ninerals  as  calcium,  iron,  sodium,  and  phosphorus, 
as  well  as  sone  of  the  more  important  vitamins. 

Don* t  ever  throw  away  lettuce  1  eaves,  cabbage  leaves?  apple  peelings,  or 
any  scraps  from  the  kitchen  in  the  winter  if  you  have  a  flock  of  chickens*  Feed 
them  to  the  chickens. 

And  now  in  conclusion,  let  me  repeat  that  a  hen  has  to  eat  to  produce 
eggs,  and  that  she  needs  a  good  aopetj t e    to  eat  enough  mash  to  produce  eggs  at 
this  season  of  the  year. 

That*s  all  for  to-day  0    And  now  until- this  time  next  Wednesday,  Mother 
Thompson  and  I  bid  you  good-bye,  and  good  luck* 


AlfiTOUIJCB.ISIIT ;    And  that,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  was  neighbor  Thompson*  s  weekly 

PKEMEH  FOR  TOwU  FARMERS  coming  to  you  from  Station   _in  

through  the  c.:urtesy  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture* 


